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the steamboat crowd from the dry-land crowd in
/gp bygone days, in the thronged billiard-rooms of St. Louis.
la those times the principal saloons were always populous
with river-men; given fifty players present, thirty or thirty-
five were likely to be from the river. But I suspected that
the ranks were thin now, and the steamboatmen no longer
an aristocracy. Why, in my time they used to call the "bar-
keep" Bill, or Joe, or Tom, and slap him on the shoulder;
I watched for that. But none of these people did it. Mani-
festly, a glory that once was had dissolved and vanished
away in these twenty-one years.

When I went up to my room I found there the young
man called Rogers, crying. Rogers was not his name; neither
was Jones, Brown, Dexter, Ferguson, Bascom, nor Thomp-
son; but he answered to either of these that a body found
j$ndy in an emergency; or to any other name, in fact, if he
-perceived that you meant him. He said:

"What is a person to do here when he wants a drink of
water? drink this slush?"

"Can't you drink it?"

"I could if I had some other water to wash it with."

Here was a thing which had not changed; a score of years
had not affected this water's mulatto complexion in the
least; a score of centuries would succeed no better, perhaps.
It comes out of the turbulent, bank-caving Missouri, and
every tumblerful of it holds nearly an acre of land in solu-
tion. I got this fact from the bishop of the diocese. If you
will let your glass stand half an hour, you can separate the
land from the water as easy as Genesis; and then you will
find them both good: the one good to eat, the other good
to drink. The land is very nourishing, the water is thor-
oughly wholesome. The one appeases hunger; the other,
Ulfest. But the natives do not take them separately, but to-
gether, as nature mixed them. When they find an inch of